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fight at Daur, were next forced to fall back to Tekrit, where
it was again assailed and badly defeated. These were the
last operations that Maude was to direct, for on November nth
he died of cholera. His brief year of command had placed his
name in the front rank of British leaders of the Great War ;
and it \vas his high military talents and commanding personality
that had restored to physical and moral health a mortally sick
army and redeemed the fortunes of a lost campaign. Marshall,
the senior divisional commander, succeeded to the full accom-
plishment of the task \vhich Maude had more than half finished
when his untimely death overtook him. So the year 1917*
which had dawned so grey and gloomy in the East was, if
somewhat fitfully, perceptibly lighter at its close.
IX. CRISIS AND VICTORY IN THE WEST, 1918
During the winter of 1917-1918 the Allied Commanders
in the West, aware that the collapse of the Russian Army must
now be recognised as complete, were discussing how best to
meet the mighty German attack, reinforced by all available
divisions from the East, which was certain to come in the ensuing
spring. Both Haig and Petain feared that this blow would fall
on them ; the latter put forward a request, for which there
was much to be said, that in order to allow him to economise
reserves to meet it, part of the long line held by the French
Army should be taken over by the B.E.F. After considerable
argument, this was agreed to, and by the end of January, 1918,
we were in occupation of twenty-five miles of additional
trenches, mostly in poor condition for defence, which extended
on our right well to the south of the Oise. It was on this
new front that within two months the expected hostile blow fell.
We were, moreover, the less well prepared to repel such a
blow, because of the serious decline of 25 per cent, in our
fighting strength from its peak point of the previous summer.
The failure to maintain that strength, although there were
ample troops at home for the purpose, was in part due to acute
diiferences of opinion between Lloyd George on the one hand,
and Robertson, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff at home,
and Haig on the other. The former strongly disapproved of
the offensive policy in the West which had led to such a battle
as Passchendaele, and believed that the shortest and cheapest
road to victory lay in isolating Germany, the key partner in
the hostile coalition, by eliminating her allies one by one.
Both the latter agreed in still holding that the war could be won
and lost only in the West, but their main anxiety now was not
whether the Allied offensive could be maintained, but whether